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ment of regular schools within their walls (Fig. 10). The
course in these monastic schools may often have lasted
eight or ten years, as boys of ten or even less were some-
times received, and no one could become a regular member
of the order before he was eighteen. By the ninth century

Fio. 10.   A monastic school.
the schools sometimes also admitted pupils who never
expected to enter the order. These latter were called
externi in distinction to the oUati who were preparing to
become monks. Some training was also given women in
convents for nuns, such as that established by the sister
of Benedict.
The aim of education in these monastic schools was
clearly otherworldly, and the curriculum was at first
elementary and narrow. It included only reading, in
order to study the Bible; writing, to copy the sacred
books; and calculation, for the sake of computing Church
festivals. But after a while the classical learning was
gradually introduced in that dry and condensed form of
the "seven liberal arts" which had come to be used by
the cathedral schools. This medieval canon of studies was
a gradual evolution from Greco-Roman days. The dis-